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GOVERNOR  THOMAS  W.  BICIffiTT  ABD  THE  WORLD  WAR. 

.  ithout  foreseeing,  of  course,  that  they  ./ere  selecting  a  man 
admirably  fitted  to  lead  the  State  through  the"  t  rials  of  a  World  War, 
the  people  chose  Thomas  Walter  Bickett  as  Governor  in  1916.   0.  Max 
Gardner,  of  Cleveland  County,  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor. 

T3S   GOVERNOR'S  EARLIER  LIFE.  -  Governor  Bickett  was  horn  in 
Monroe  in  1869.  He  was  graduated  from  Wake  Forest  College  in  June 
1890.   After  teaching  in  the  public  schools  for  two  years,  he  entered 
the  Law  School  of  the  University  in  1892.  The  Supreme  Court  granted 
him  a  license  to  practice  law  in  February  1893.  He  opened  his  first 
office  in  Eanbury,  but  in  1895  he'  moved  to  Louisburg,  and  continued 
to  practice  there  until  he  was  elected  attorney- General  of  the  State 
in  1908.  His  election  as  Governor  followed  eight  years  of  service  as 
Attorney-General. 

A  CLEAR  PROGRAMME.  -  The  new  Governor  met  each  session  of  the 
Legislature  with  a  frank,  clearly-m,  rked  out  programme  of  was!  he 
thought  the  lawmakers  might  helpfully  do  for  the  State.  His  recommen- 
dations were  so  ably  set  forth  that  most  of  them  became  laws. 

AID  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  HOME.  -  Since  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  live  in  the  country,  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  is 
necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  State.   The  Governor  was  disturbed 
because  at  that  time  ma»y   of  the  farmers,  especailly  the  small  far- 
mers, were  not  prospering,  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  giving  up  their 
country  homes  and  moving  to  towns.  He  said  in  his  first  speech  to 
the  Legislature:   "The  small  farm,  owned  by  the  man  who  tills  it,  is 
the  best  plant-bed  in  the  world  in  which  to  grow  a  patriot."  He 
believed  that  the  1  w-makers  should  take  some  steps  to  make  life  in 
the  country  more  comfortable 1& ^  "  more  prosoerous.   In  carrying  out 
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his  thought  the  Legislature  passed  a  good  many  laws  with  this  end  in 
view. 

SSI  L  .\7S  TO  AID  THB  FAR1LIBS.  -  To  lighten  the  toil  in  the  country 
home,  the  engineers  of  the  Highway  Commission  were  directed  to  prepare 
at  State  expense  plans  for  eletric  light  and  water  plants  for  county 
neighborhoods  and  even  for  any  single  family.   The  engineers  were  also 
directed  to  aid  in  forming  com  anies  and  putting  in  rural  telephone 
exchanges.  To  enable  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  to  join  their 
efforts  to  get  these  and  other  comforts,  a  law  was  adopted  permitting 
a  community  to  he  incorporated  just  as  towns  are.  These  incorporated 
neighborhoods  could  then  make  their  own  laws  about  roads,  schools, 
health,  police  protection,  and  local  homes  for  the  helpless.  More- 
over, such  united  neighborhoods  were  permitted  to  establish  libraries, 
parks,  pi ay- grounds,  fairs  -  all  under  their  own  control. 

To  provide  wholesome  pleasures  for  the  older  as  well  as  the 
younger  people  in  the  country,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education 
was  instructed  to  prepare  moving  pictures,  selected  for  their  enter- 
taining and  educational  value,  and  send  these  into  such  country  neigh- 
borhoods as  wished  them.   In  order  that  school  neighborhoods  might 
have  a  comfortable  place  for  their  public  meetings  and  social  gath- 
erings, school  boards  were  instructed  to  include  on  assembly  room  in 
all  new  school  buildings.   In  addition,  the  sum  given  to  the  Library 
Commission  for  buying  and  sending  out  books  and  other  literature  to 
brighten  lonesome  country  homes  c.nd  to  cheer  the  pupils  of  out-of- 
the-way  and  book- bare  schools  was  enlarged.   At  the  same  time  school 
boards  were  given  power  to  arrange  terms  with  town  libraries  by  which 
country  readers  could  draw  books  from  their  shelves. 

FORWARD  ST!SPS  IN  PUBLIC  JDUCATIOH.  -  Governor  Bickett  told  the 
Legislature  that  it  was  unjust  for  any  country  children  to  be  denied 
long  school  terms  simply  because  thej  lived  in  sections  that  were 
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un;ble  to  pay  extra  taxes  for  added  days,   "very  town  child,"  he 
said  in  urging  a  session  of  six  months,  "has  this  much  schooling 
already,  and  no  man  can  look  a  country  boy  in  the  face  a,nd  deny  him 
the  right  of  an  equal  start."  The  Legislature  asked  the  people  to 
vote  whether  they  wanted  to  change  the  Constitution  so  as  to  require 
a  school  term  of  six  instead  of  four  months.   The  people  ordered  the 
change  "by  an  overwhelming  vote  -  122,062  for  it;  only  20,095  against 
it.   In  order  to  complete  the  matter,  the  Legislature  follo7/ed  this 
Important  act  by  a  law  compelling  parents  or  guardians  to  send  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  to  school  for  what- 
ever period  a  school  is  kept  open. 

In  1917  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  what  is  known 
as  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  This  act  set  aside  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  founding  of  vocational  schools  in  each  State*   A  vocational 
school,  as  most  young  people  know,  is  a  school  in  ?/hich  the  courses 
of  study  are  arranged  to  give  special  training  in  the  callings,  or 
vocations,  by  which  the  jjupils  expect  to  earn  their  living.   Before 
any  State  can  receive  money  under  this  act,  the  Legislature  must  agree 
to  appropriate  for  such  schools  as  many  dollars  as  Congress  allots  to 
that  State. 

The  Legislature  of  Iforth  Carolina  gladly  gave  the  money  necessary 
to  secure  the  State's  share  of  this  fund,  and  appointed  a  Board  of 
Directors  to  operate  these  schools .   For  the  year  ending  June  1922, 
8,547  children  and  grown  people  received  instruction  in  the  schools 
or  classes  formed  under  this  Act.   In  addition  to  its  other  duties, 
the  Board  for  Vocational  Schools  is  required  to  seek  out  young  people 
who  are  crippled  or  disabled  in  any  way.   If  their  condition  permits, 
these  children  of  misfortune  are  taught  some  occupation  by  which  they 
may  have  the  joy  of  making  an  independent  support.   All  the  Farm  Life 
Schools,  established  by  former  acts  of  the  Legislature,  were  also 
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put  under  the  control  of  the  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  growth  of  the  State  High  Schools  was  rapidly  adding  to  the 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  wis  cd  to  enter  the  higher  institutions. 
The  Governor  and  the  Legislature  saw  that  the  States  yearly  income 
«&S  not  large  enough  to  provide  sufficient  room  in  these  institutions 
and  in  the  charitable  institutions  to  meet  the  enlarged  neuas  of  the 
people.   The  Governor  in  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature  said: 
""  e  are  therefore  called  upon  to  decide  whether  it  is  our  duty  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  to  all 
new  comers  end  mark  time  for  two  years,  or  to  bond  the  future  that 
we  may  bless  it."  The  Legislature  met  the  crisis  by  ordering  that 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  three  million  dollars  should  be  sold  and  the 
money  used  to  begin  the  enlargement  of  these  institutions. 

The  census  of  1910  brought  out  the  sad  fact  there  were  hen  in 
Horth  Carolina  241,497  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  who  could  not 
read  nor  write.   '..hile  the  Legislators  -ere  offering  greater  opportu- 
nities than  ever  to  the  young  people,  they  sought  a  way  to  help  these 
gro?m  people  who  had  locen   neglected  in  their  youth.  Finally,  in 
1919,  it  was  agreed  that  only  a  regular  never- stopping  effort  bt,  the 
State  could  remove  this  handicap  of  ignorance.   The  Legislature, 
therefore,  provided  funds  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  to 
open  special  day  and  night  schools  for  these  illiterates,  a*  they 
are  called. 

RELIEF  OF  TH3  UKPOKTulTATE  AHD  TJLJ  H^LPI^SS.  -  A  growing  interest 
in  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  helpless  led  to 
the  establishment  of  some  new  institutions  and  to  the  improvement  of 
others.   ji  industrial  home  and  training  school  for  wayward  girls 
was  created  at  Samarcand  in  Moore  County.   en  orthopaedic  hospital, 
that  is,  a  hospital  for  treating  children  who  are  crippled  or  deformed 
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in  "body  or  limb,  was  founded  at  Gastonia.   An  appropriation  was  made 

for  the  Home  for  the  Widows  of  Confederate  Soldiers  at  Fayetteville. 

Counties  were  granted  a  general  charter  to  _rovide  hospitals  for 

their  consumptives.   In  order  that  ail  the  State* s  charities  may 

receive  constant  oversight,  the  duites  and  powers  of  the  Department 

of  Public  Welfare  were  enlarged. 

SOCI'L  ^U  3TI0HS.  -  Uorth  Carolina  was  growing  steadily  in  town 

and  village  population.  Homes  were  being  crowded  nearer  together  than 

ever  before  in  our  history.  Hence  there  was  reason  to  dread  sickness 

unless  care  were  taken.   The  Governor,  declaring  that 

The  riches  of  a  Commonwealth 

Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health, 

urged  that  nothing  be  left  undone  to  prevent  sickness.   The  Legisla- 
ture ans.vjred  his  appeal  by  putting  more  money  for  service  and  more 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  directing  that  body 
to  prepare  and  enforce  such  rules  as  would  promote  public  health. 

The  wealth  of  the  State  was  growing.  Hence,  more  money  was  being 
paid  to  th~  State  Treasurer.   The  people,  however,  ?/ere  asking  fox- 
many  improvements  that  were  costly.   It  was  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  in  spending  such  large  sums  to  see  that  the  money  going  out 
was  not  greater  than  the  money  coming  in.   To  guard  against  this  a 
Committee  called  the  Budget  Coismittee  was  created.   This  Committee 
first  finds  out  how  much  money  is  likely  to  come  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  next  two  years.   Then  it  recommends  for  each  of  the  separate 
divisions  of  State  ?*ork  only  such  sums  as  will,  when  added,  be  within 
the  income. 

These  plans  for  building  up  the  State  were  nudely  interrupted 
lay   one  of  the  worst  calamities  that  can  befall  a  nation  -  a  modern 
wax.   In  this  case,  too,  it  was  a  war  in  which  so  many  nations  were 
taking  pari  that  it  is  known  as  the  "or  Id  ear."  V/hun  this  war  began 
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in  urope,  few  people  thought  that  our  peace-loving  country  would  be 
drawn  into  it.   Our  people  did  not  take  up  arms  until  the  frightful 
struggle  had  been  going  on  for  three  years.   Mor  did  we  turn  to  force 
until  our  president  hud  tried  in  every  way  to  make  Germany  respect 
our  rights. 

The  war  into  which  our  country  was  driven  was  one  of  peculiar 
horrors.   Unless  we  know  something  of  these  terrors  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  heroism  of  those  who  stood  unafraid  among  them.   Science 
and  invention  had  united  to  create  new  and  to  make  over  almost  very 
old  instruments  of  mangling  and  death.   This  struggle  in  which  twenty- 
seven  nations  took   rt  differed  from  former  wars  in  three  ways: 

First,  in  the  enormous  number  of  men  engaged.   The  number  of  men 
killed,  7,000,000,  was  greater  than  the  entire  number  of  men  ever 
engaged  in  any  single  earlier  war  of  which  we  know. 

Second,  in  former  wars  men  fought  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  water.   In  this  war  they  slew  one  another  in  the 
air,  on  the  ground,  under  the  ground  in  trenches,  on  the  water,  and 
under  the  water  in  the  newly  invented  submarines,  or  boats  to  sail 
under  the  water. 

Third,  in  the  many  new  forms  of  warfare.   The  activities  of  one 
of  the  recent  inventions,  the  airplane,  were  almost  endless.   These 
swift-moving  machines  were  used  in  bearing  urgent  messages;  in  making 
maps  of  roads  and  tenitory;  in  finding  the  position  of  troops;  in 
destroying  enemy  observational  balloons  and  signal  stations;  in 
fighting  enemy  airplanes;  in  dropping  explosive  bombs  on  troop3,  on 
food  and  ammunition  stores,  on  torts,  on  trenches,  on  shipsm  and  on 
towns  and  cities;  in  directing  by  wireless  messages  the  fire  of  cannon 
and  machine  guns. 

Another  new  agent  of  death  was  the  great  armored  tractor,  c  lied 
a  tank.  This  monster  ran  by  its  own  power  on  a  track  of  its  own,  and 
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in  spite  of  its  clumsy  looks,  managed  to  car  y  its  sheltered  gunners 
into  almost  any  sort  of  battle.   The  gunners  in  the  car  used  either 
rapid  fire  guns  or  small  tank  cannon.   The  rapid-fire  gun  came  into 
its  own  during  these  years  of  hate.  These  guns  poured  out  an  almost 
continuous  stream  of  bullets. 

Then,  too,  there  were  new  horrors  caused  by  the  wide  use  of 
poisonous  gases,   l/hile  such  gases  were  tried  certainly  as  far  back 
as  421  years  B.  C,  their  use  was  never  fully  approved  by  civilised 
n  tions.   In  1900  Germany,  after  some  other  nations  had  also  promised, 
pledged  its  faith  never  "to  use  shells  whose  only  object  was  to  give 
out  suffocating  and  poisonous  gases."  Germany  broke  this  pledge 
:.pril  1915,  and  destroyed  a  large  number  of  Canadians  with  chlorine 
gas.  The  nations  that  were  at  war  with  the  Germans  felt  compelled 
to  fight  tli em  with  the  same  weapon. 

Several  kinds  of  gases  were  used.   One  of  these,  caL  led  phos- 
phorus gas,  raised  a  cloud  screen  behind  which  soldiers  advanced 
unseen  to  attack.   Another,  called  tear  gas,  blinded  the  eyes  by 
causing  a  flow  of  tears.   Still  another,  knoYm  as  mustard  gas,  burnt 
severely  whatever  it  touched.   The  most  deadly  of  all  the  gases  was 
called  phosgene  gas.  This  was  used  only  to  kill.   These  gases  .ere 
hurled  toward  an  enemy  in  hand  bombs  or  grenades.  They  were  fired  in 
shells  from  rifles  and  cannon,  but  the  most  frightful  quantities  were 
thrown  by  machines  called  projectors.  I?or  these  machines  the  gas  was 
put  in  large  containers  known  as  drums.   The  drums  were  about  24 
inches  long  and  8  inches  thick.  By  turning  an  electrical  saitch  in 
the  machine,  a  rain  of  these  big  shells  with  their  foul  poisons  came 
hurtling  down  on  the  soldiers. 

-hen  the  two  great  opposing  ^rmies  had  fought  each  other  to  a 
standstill  and  had  fallen  into  trench  warfare,  inventors  brought  back 
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into  use  many  of  the  old  weapons  for  hand  to  hand  battles,  and  added 
new  ones  to  them.   Hand  grenades  were  made  more  deadly.   French 
knives,  including  the  cruel  saw-tooth  knife,  clubs,  hammers,  sawed-off 
shot  g  ns,  and  other  weapons  took  a  tool  of  death.   ffhile  one  set  of 
men  were  preparing  ways  to  take  life,  another  set,  fortunately,  were 
inventing  ways  to  save  lives.   Steel  helmets,  protectors  for  the 
chest  and  for  arms  and  logs  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  armor  of 
the  knights  of  old.   The  helmet  and  the  mask,  which  was  worn   over  the 
face  to  keep  out  the  creeping  poisons  used  in  gas  attacks,  were  the 
most  successful  protectors. 

Our  American  soldiers  had  to  brace  themselves  against  a  new- 
danger  before  they  arrived  at  the  firing  line.   The  staunchly- built 
German  submarine  boats  were  prowling  und  r  the  waters  of  all  the 
European  coasts.  They  lurked  in  wait  to  destroy  with  powerful  tor- 
pedoes the  cro v.ded  troop  ships.  Hence  these  ships  had  to  guarded  by 
armed  vessels.  Many  ITorth  Carolinians  were  officers  and  sailors  in 
these  protecting  vessels.   The  duty  of  guarding  the  soldiers  and  of 
searching  all  seas  for  the  cruel  submarines  was  . rying  and  dangerous; 
The  men  on  the  armed  boats  could  j.-est  little  either  day  or  night. 
They  could  not  stop  for  storms  or  freezing  days  -  always  with  ifatchful 
eyes  they  must  scour . the  seas.  Ho  more  wearing  and  no  more  patriotic 
service  was  ever  done  than  was  done  by  the  men  of  the  English  and 
the  American  navies. 

There  was,  however,  one  bright  side  to  this  war.  Ho  other 
troops  were  ever  so  well  cared  for  as  the  American  soldiers  were  in 
this  struggle.   In  the  forty-four  great  training  camps  ever  provision 
was  made  for  their  comfort  and  recreation.   The  camps  were  laid  off 
by  men  trained  for  such  service.   The  houses  were  heated,  ^nd  all 
electrically  lighted.  They  were  supplied  with  comfortable  beds, 
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healthful  water,  baths,  laundries.   The  food,  prepared  in  sanitary 
"bakeries  and  kitchens,  was  drawn  from  every  market.   The  sick  were 
nursed  in  excellently  equipped  hospitals.   The  camps  were  xjrovided 
with  theatres,  picture  shows,  music,  libraries.   After  their  training 
period  was  over  the  soldiers  were  followed  to  the  field  by  every  sort 
of  attention  that  men  can  receive  in  war. 

Cnce  in  this  frightful  struggle  our  country  bent  its  back  to 
bear  the  burden  of  expense,  labor,  and  sorrow  that  always  comes 
with  war.   ith  speed  it  provided  v/hat  soldiers  call  the  three  m*s 
of  war;  namely,  men,  money,  and  munitions.  The  men  were  secured 
in  the  main  by  what  is  known  as  a  selective  draft.  Hov ever,  as  soon 
us  we  declared  war,  thousands  of  young  men  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  regular  army,  in  the  national  guard,  in  the  marine  corps, 
and  in  the  navy,  of  which  Josephus  Daniels  of  Horth  Carolina  was 
Secretary. 

Even  before  our  country  entered  the  war  many  young  Americans 
had  slipped  across  the  ocean  and  volunteered  to  fight  for  France. 
These  men  were  shocked  loy   the  cruelties  of  Germany  and  looked  on 
Germany's  acts  as  a  crime  against  the  rights  of  all  n  tions.  Among 
these,  four  Horth  Carolinians  distinguished  themselves  by  skill 
and  bravery  as  members  of  the  famous  French  Lafayette  flying  squad- 
ron. All  four  of  them  were  killed  in  battles  in  the  air.   Their 
names  aere  James  H.  Baugham  of  V/ashington,  Arthur  Bluethenthul  of 
Wilmington,  James  R.  McDonnell  of  Carthage,  and  Kiffin  Yates  Rockwell 
of  Ashe vi lie. 

THA  SELECTIVE  DRAFT.  -  In  addition  to  the  volunteers,  a  very 
large  number  of  men  were  drawn  into  the  army  by  the  selective  draft 
act  of  Congress,   Under  this  law  all  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
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one  and  thirty-one  years  years  of  age  were  required  to  give  in  their 
names  i  nd  occupations  to  a  county  board  known  as  the  .Draft  Board. 
This  Board  selected  for  soldiers  all  who  were  fit  in  body  and  mind 
to  stand  the  hard  life  of  soldiers  and  who  had  no  family  dependent 
on  their  daily  labor.   As  soon  as  these  two  selections  had  been 
finished,  the  men  accepted  were  sent  to  the  great  training  camps  to 
be  prepared  for  service  in  the  field.   Before  the  men  were  finally 
put  in  the  army  a  third  selection  was  made.  Those  v/ho  could  lay   their 
skill  in  some  trade  or  profession  do  more  to  help  win  the  war  than 
they  could  by  fighting  were  put  at  that  work.   In  ever/  county  small 
groups  of  lawyers,  known  as  Legal  advisory  Boards,  helped  the  men  to 
fill  out  their  enrollment  cards  for  the  Draft  Boards  and  to  arrange 
their  business  affairs  at  home. 

THE  AMEBIC AU  ARMY".  -  In  these  ways  an  army  of  four  million  mai 
was  raised,  uniformed,  armed,  and  drilled,  and  two  million  of  them 
crossed  over  to  France.  The  intelligent  and  vigorous  support  given 
to  the  .Hies  by  these  two  million  fresh  men  enabled  them  to  defeat 

the  Germans  before  the  other  two  million  could  be  sent  over.  Uorth 

1  £  x  i  / 

Carolina  furnished  $S~t2fQ  men  to  this  va~t  army.   In  addition  many 
young  men  from  Horth  Carolina,  who  were  then  living  in  other  States, 
went  into  service  from  their  adopted  homes.   Seven  generals  in  the 
regular  army  were  born  in  this  State.   In  the  American  fleet  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  there  were  eight  monster  battle-ships  called 
Dreadnaughts .  Four  of  these  vers  commanded  by  North  Carolina  offi- 
cers. Of  these  684  were  killed,  in  battle,  238  died  of  wounds,  601 
died  of  disease,  and  87  were  killed  in  different  ways.   Thus  in  all 
1,610  gave  tip  their  lives  for  their  country.   4,128  were  more  or  less 
severely  wounded. 

MONaY  FOR  THa  WAR.  -  The  tremendous  sums  of  mono;,  needed  to 
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carry  on  such  a  war  were  secured  by  extra  taxes  and  by  loans.   People 
of  all  classes  lent  their  money  to  the  Go  ernment  in  exchange  fox- 
War  Savings  Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds.  The  people  of  North  Carolina 
turned  over  $160,000,000  for  the  Government's  war  purposes.   In  addi- 
tion, the  gave  #3,000,000  to  the  different  bodies  that  were  caring 
for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families. 

MUNITIONS  OF  ffAB,  -  The  United  States  had  never  kept  up  a  large 
army.  Hence  there  were  in  our  country  very  few  factories  for  making 
ammunition,  rifles,  cannon,  and  other  Y/ar-time  needs.  A  single  com- 
parison will  show  the  difference  between  the  amounts  of  material  need- 
ed in  the  World  Waif  and  in  our  other  wars.   The  Civil  .'ar  was  the 
greatest  war  in  which  our  country  had  ever  before  engaged*  During 
the  entire  year's  battles  of  1864  the  Union  gunners  fired  their  can- 
nons only  1,950,000  times;  during  only  one  month  of  1918  the  French 
gunners  alone  fired  their  artillery  81,070,000  times,  and  in  the 
Battle  of  the  ^rgonne  Forest  the  American  gunners  fired  4,214,000 
times.   To  supply  the  almost  endless  needs  of  four  million  fighting 
men,  and,  .it  the  same  time,  deliver  every  sort  of  raw  and  finished 
supplies  to  our  European  allies,  taxed  every  power  of  our  enterprising 
people.   Before  we  could  produce  the  material  we  had  either  to  build 
new  factories  or  change  peace  factories  to  war  factories  and  train 
the  v;orkmen  for  the  new  employment.   Our  factories,  too,  had  to  con- 
struct not  only  the  weapons  of  war  but  all  the  articles  needed  by 
the  soldiers  to  make  these  weapons  count.   Think  of  the  numberless 
big  things,  like  engines,  motors,  trucks,  automobiles,  tanks,  air- 
planes, balloons,  ambulances,  and  wagons,  that  were  needed,  and  of 
the  millions  of  les-er  things,  like  canteens,  haversacks,  nails,  ham- 
mers, trench  tools,  repair  parts,  that  must  be  furnished. 

North  Carolina  was  a  contributor  to  these  necessities.   Ships 
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Y/ere  built  in  some  of  our  porta*   Our  cotton,  woollen,  and  knitting 
factories  furnished  cloth,  blankets,  socks,  underwear,  sheets  and 
surgical  dressings  for  hospitals.   Other  plants  produced  tobacco  and 
cigarettes,  "beds,  lumber,  crates,  barrels,  kegs,  handles,  coined* 
goods,  medicines,  oils,  paper,  aluminum,  mica,  and  other  articles. 
The  Red  Cross  societies  contributes  2,500,000  articles  of  their  own 
handicraft. 

BUSY  TIMES  AT  HOME.  -  The  feeling  of  North  Carolina  bout  its 
war  duties  was  set  forth  in  a  remark  of  one  of  its  citizens.  He 
said,  "dicier!  my  country  and  my  boys  went  to  war,  I  went  to  war,"  The 
citizens  gave  themselves  over  heartily  to  answer  every  call  of  the 
Government,  and  to  meet  every   duty  at  home.  Many  volunteered  for  ser« 
vice  in  great  bodies,  like  the  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the 
Jewish  'elf are  Board,  and  the  v.ar  Camp  Community  Service  -  all 
bodies  that  were  trying  to  make  life  in  cami-  and  field  more  cheerful, 
more  comfortable,  more  wholesome,  more  religious,  than  soldier  life 
often  is.  Y/hatever  the  Government  wanted  done,  whether  to  watch  for 
s  ies  or  manage  a  business,  whether  to  find  materials  or  to  manufac- 
ture them,  whether  to  nurse  in  a  hospital  or  run  a  railroad,  -  no 
matter  what,  there  was  always  some  man  or  woman  ready  to  say:  "You 
may  Ir  ve  me." 

In  order  to  get  the  people  to  know  and  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  several  bodies  were  formed.  Each  of  these,  in 
addition  to  the  central  and  governing  committee,  had  smaller  groups 
in  every  county  and  often  in  every  neighborhood. 

The  most  useful  of  these  bodies  was  the  Red  Cross  Society.   Thi3 
society  of  devoted  workers  had  been  formed  years  ago,  but  it  was  now 
adopted  by  the  Government.   This  body,  with  the  help  of  its  250,000 
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niembers  in  North  Carolina,  abounded  in  good  works.   Its  members 
nursed  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dying  in  the  camps  of  America 
and  of  Europe.   They  stretched  out  helping  hands  to  all  in  want  or 
sorrow.  They  s ewe d  and  knitted,  and  prepared  countless  rolls  of  ban- 
dages for  the  Y/ounded.   At  important  railroad  stations  they  estab- 
lished what  they  called  Canteens,  where  the  workers  met  evory   train 
of  soldiers  passing  through.  So  tired  soldiers  were  allowed  to  pass 
their  stations  without  welcome,  food,  and  good  cheer. 

There  were  other  targe  bodies  like  the  Council  of  Defense  to 
receive,  explain,  and  carry  out  the  general  plans  of  the  Gov  eminent. 
Like  the  Liberty  Loan  and  Wax   Savings  Stamps  Committees  "to  raise  the 
almost  unbelievably  large  sums  needed  to  carry  on  a  great  war.   Like 
the  Food  and  Fuel  administration  to  get  the  wasteful  American,  people 
to  save  food  for  our  soldiers  and  their  exhausted  allies,  and  fuel 
for  our  great  manufacturies.   In  short,  while  the  "or Id  War  took 
millions  of  soldiers,  it  required  also  the  earnest  efforts  of  mil- 
lions ox"  citizens  to  supply  the  soldiers. 

THE)  NAT  I  OH  J,  GUARD  OP  fgg  STATE.  -  The  ninety- two  thousand  men 
from  North  Carolina  were  distributed  into  almost  --very  kind  of  sol- 
dierly service,  and  scattered  into  regiments  from  almost  .very  State. 
For  example,  the  two  hundred  North.  Carolinians  who  won  Distinguished 
Services  Crosses  represented  twenty- three  different  branches  of  ser- 
vice.  However,  the  North  Carolina  National  Guard,  7,454  men,  was 
assigned  almost  solidly  to  the  Thirtieth  Division.   This  Division, 
which  was  trained  at  Camp  Sevier  in  South  Carolina,  took  the  nickname 
of  the  "Old  Hickory"  Division.   The  Sixtieth  Brigade  of  this  Division, 
made  up  originally  of  North  Carolinians,  was  our  largest  unit  in  the 
war.  This  Brigade,  commanded  by  General  Samuel  L.  Faison,  a  North 
Carolina  officer  of  the  regular  army,  was  com, osed  of  the  119th 
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infantry  under  Colonel  John  Van  B.  Metts,  the  120th  infantry  under 
Colonel  Sidney  .7.  Minor,  and  the  115th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  under 
Major  /entworth  W.  Pierce.   The  lOGth  Regiment  of  Engineers,  commanded 
until  his  ...■romotion  to  be  a  general  "by  Colonel  Harlcy  B.  Ferguson, 
and  then  by  Colonel  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  was  also  formed  of  Nor  th  Caro- 
lina units  of  the  National  Guard.   ThellSth  Field  Artillery,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Albert  L.  Cox  and  formed  in  June  and  July,  1917,  was  also 
at  first  a  purely  North  Carolina  regiment.   In  addition  to  these  four 

regiments  and  one  battalion,  eight  new  companies  were  formed  to  enter 

1 
United  States  service  through  the  National  Guard.    The  six  companies 

of  Coast  Artillery  were  assigned  to  the  Cape  Fear  Coast  Defense  Com- 
mand.  Six  units  of  Naval  Militia  were  also  formed  in  the  State*   In 
order  to  keep  these  North  Carolina  units  full,  drafted  men   from  other 
States  were  later  added  to  them. 

THE  RECORD  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  GUARD  MEN.  -  The  Sixtieth  Brigade  and 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifth  Engineers  of  the  Thirtieth  Division  were 
assigned  to  duty  with  the  British  troops  in  the  trenches  south  of 
the  celebrated  town  of  Ypres.   Their  division  was  called  to  its  first 
battle  on  August  31  in  front  of  Mount  Keromel.   The  division,  fighting 


1.   These  ere  as  follows: 

Cavalry  Troops,  Captain  Frank  W.  Swarm,  at  Andrews,   Cavalry 
Troops,  Captain  Thomas  J.  Gause,  at  Wilmington. 
Machine  Gun  Troop,  Captain  Robert  G.  Cherry,  at  Gastonia. 
Field  Signal  Company,  Captain  William  V.  Dorsey,  at  Sylva. 
Supply  Train  Company,  Captain  William  M.  Boy Ian,  at  Raleigh. 
Ambulance  Company,  Captain  Francis  Ma  Pavis,  at  Canton. 
Engineer  Company,  Captain  Edward  W.  Myers,  at  Greensboro. 
Engineer  Train,  Captain  Richard  P.  Clowe,  at  ilmington. 
These  companies  were  all  assigned  to  the  50th  Division,  ex- 
cept the  Engineer  Company,  which  went  to  the  4kind  Division. 
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as  steadily  as  their  fighting  British  comrades,  captured  the  forti- 
fied town  of  Voormezeele  and  the  lines  to  the  north  of  it.   The  divi- 
sion was  then  moved  out  of  Belgium  into  the  trenches  around  Bellicourt 
France.   There  it  was  prepared  to  take  part  in  an  attack  on  the  most 
famous  of  the  German  lines  of  defense  -  the  Hindenburg  Line.   This 
strong  line,  the  last  great  line  between  our  troops  and  Germany,  was 
req,lly  three  lines.   The  front  of  each  of  these  lines  was  protected 
by  vast  fields  of  barbed  wire  fences  and  entanglements.  Before  they 
could  get  to  the  trenches,  our  soldiers  had,  of  course,  to  cut  their 
..ay  through  this  wire.   The  high  ground  behind  the  trenches  was 
dotted  with  m  chine-guns  that  were  often  covered  with  cement  houses, 
called  pill-boxes.  Deep  dugouts,  some  of  them  thirty  feet  deep, 
protected  the  Germans  from  cannon  fire.   A  tunnel  of  the  Saint  Quentin 
Canal  formed  a  part  of  the  third  line  of  defenses  in  front  of  our 
soldiers.   This  doe^>   cut,  filled  with  soldiers,  was  connected  with 
the  trenches  hy   underground  roads.  There  was  not  a  foot  of  ground 
in  front  of  these  strong  works  but  that  was  swept  by  German  guns.  It 
seemed  almost  like  madness  to  rush  men  into  this  fire  of  death.   The 
Germans  thought  that  no  troops  could,  break  through  these  trenches. 

At  daylight  on  September  29,  1918,  the  American  troops,  who  in 
the  darkness  had  swarmed  out  of  their  own  trenches,  and  stood  no?;  on 
what  they  called  the  "jumping  off  tape,"  rushed  against  those  tangled 
wires.   The  attack  of  the  Thirtieth  Division  was  led  by  the  Sixtieth 
Brigade.   The   w..re  met  by  cannon  fire  of  every  kind,  by  showers  of 
bullets  from  barking  m  chine-guns,  by  rifles,  and  by  creeping  poison- 
ous gases.   ith  a  courage  rarely  m tched,  this  brigade  and  its 
comrades  broke  through  the  entire  line,  captured  the  dreaded  tunnel, 
and  freed  Bellicourt  ^nd  the  neighboring  country  from  German  rule. 
They  pushed  befoie  then  two  German  divisions,  and  captured  1,481 
officers  and  men.   So  great  was  this  feat  that  General  Pershing,  the 
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American  Commander- in- Chief,  said  to  the  division:  Your  "especial 
glory  will  always  be  the  honor  you  won  by  breaking  the  Hindenburg 
Line."  After  a  brief  rest  the  division  was  called  back  to  the  firing 
line  for  the  fierce  b  ttles  in  October,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Germans.   The  division  stormed  its  way  in  days  of  battle  from 
Brancourt  until  exhausted  it  reached  the  heights  of  Catillon  across 
the  La  Selle  River. 

The  0  e  Hundred  and  Fifth  Engineers,  which  the  Commander  of  the 
British  Second  Army  declared  "a  thoroughly  efficient  unit,  officered 
by  qualified  engineers,"  were,  of  course,  not  combat  troops.   Its 
men,  often  under  fire,  were  day  and  night  engaged  in  hard  service. 
They  built  light  railways,  kept  the  roads  open,  constructed  bridges, 
tested  water  supplies,  laid  off  defences  -  in  short,  met  the  demands 
of  mOviern  warfare.   In  a  farewell  note,  General  Faison  said  of  the 
regiment:   "Devotion  to  duty  and  splendid  discipline  were  the  key- 
notes to  its  magnificent  achievements." 

The  One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Field  Artillery  Regiment  was 
separated  from  the  Thirtieth  Division,  and  fought  further  south.  An 
attacking  army  made  up  entirely  of  -American  troops  had  volunteered  for 
the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  wipe  out  a  V. -shaped  line  of  trenches 
near  St.  Mihiel.  The  Germans  had  held  this  salient,  as  the  V, -shaped 
line  was  called,  for  nearly  four  years.   "You  can  take  it,"  said  a 
French  officer  to  some  Americans,  "in  six  months  -  perhaps."  Begin- 
ning on  September  12,  the  Americans  pinched  it  off  in  two  days  of 
bitter  fighting.   The  0ne  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regiment  took  part 
in  this  great  victory.   The  "curtain  of  steel"  formed  by  the  shells 
dropped  from  their  guns  in  front  of  the  foot-soldiers,  and  the  accu- 
rate way  in  which  their  shells  tore  down  the  wires  and  cut  up  the 
machine-guns  won  the  praises  of  the  troops  with  them. 
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After  this  battle  the  regiment  was  again  moved  to  add  its  guns 
to  the  greatest  battle  in  Y/hich  American  trooijs  were  ever  engaged. 
This  was  the  terrible  battle  in  the  ,a-gonne  forest.   From  September 
26  to  October  6  the  One  Hundred  nd  Thirteenth  fought  its  Y/ay  through 
the  tangled  morasses  of  this  forest  and  the  open  plains  along  the 
roads  northward.  Men  and  horses  and  guns  were  battered  and  stricken, 
but  the  guns  could  not  stop.   The  fiercest  fighting  was  around  Hont- 
fauconr- Y/here  even  the  chaplain,  Benjamin  R.  Lacy,  Jr.,  manned  a 
battery,  just  captured,  and  turned  the  guns  on  their  German  OYmers,  - 
and  on  the  road  leading  from  Montfaucon  to  Ivairy  and  the  Y/oods  be- 
yond, v/here  the  First  Battalion  gathered  rifles  and  knives  to  fight 
with  in  case  ammunition  gave  out.   Some  idea  of  the  roar  and  destruc- 
tion through  which  this  Horth  Carolina  battery  fought  can  be  gained 
from  these  facts.   1,200,000  Americans  set  their  faces  atainst  the 
Germans.   The  infantry  rifle  attack  was  strengthened  by  324  lumbering 
tanks,  by  840  airplanes,  and  by  2,417  cannon  Y/hose  blasts  shook  the 
ground  like  an  earthquake. 

The  only  North  Carolina  unit  tlL.t  was  not  a  part  of  the  Thirtieth 
Division  was  the  Engineer  Train.  This  company,  which  was  formed 
around  eilmington,  fought  with  the  Forty- second  Division,  known  as 
the  RainbOY*  Division.   It  made  a  gallant  record  at  Chateau  Thierry, 
at  St.  Mihiel,  and  in  the  Argonne  Forest. 

TIL)  DRAFTED  MEff.  -  The  American  soldiers  who  were  called  under 
the  draft  law  went  into  service  as  individuals  and  not  as  members  of 
companies  or  regiments.   Our  Horth  Carolina  drafted  men,  like  those 
from  our  sister  States,  went  to  fill  vacancies  or  to  join  with  men 
from  other  States  in  forming  new  companies.  Hence  their  personal 
records  cannot  now  be  summed  up.   It  will,  no  doubt,  interest  their 
families  to  know  that  the  Government  is  preparing  cards  giving  each 
man's  record.   So  far  as  these  cards  have  been  finished,  they  show 
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that  the  soldierly  conduct  of  these  scattered  men  did  not  fall  beuow 
thu.t  of  their  comrades  in  ITorth  Carolina  units. 

TEE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT.  -  A  few  of  the  recorded  deaths  of  ITcrth 
Carolina  officers  and  men  will  illustrate  the  high  ideals  of  the 
American  soldiers  in  France  and  Belgium.  Kiffin  Rockwell  was  killed 
in  his  one  hundred  i  nd  third  battle  in  the  clouds.   Captain  Ben  F. 
Dixon,  of  asheboro,  already  twice  severely  wounded,  sacrificed  his 
life  to  pull  his  men  out  of  their  own  artillery  fire.   Captain  John 
E.  Ray  of  Raleigh,  a  surgeon,  v.as  shot  to  death  when  pushing  beyond 
his  field  station  to  attend  men  who  were  being  wounded  in  battle. 
Lieutenant  Guy  J.  I  instead  of  Roxboro,  after  leading  three  squads 
across  the  Mame  River  under  shell  fire,  and  after  attacking  a  German 
patrol  with  only  five  men,  was  killed  in  the  final  attack  of  the  day. 
Lieutenant  Robert  B.  Anderson  of  Wilson,  at  the  clo^e  of  a  brave 
charge,  left  a  sheltered  place  to  v/hich  he  had  been  ordered  and  fell 
while  making  sure  that  all  his  men  were  safely  under  cover.   Sergeant 
Paul  B.  Jenkins  of  Franklinton  was  shot  to  death  while  sticking, 
under  heavy  shelling,  to  his  task  of  putting  in  a  needed  field  tele- 
phone,  'waiter  Y/aldrop  of  Sylva,  with  one  officer  and  five  other  men, 
saved  an  important  hill  by  beating  back  a  company  of  fifty  Germans, 
but  lost  his  life  by  his  gallantry.   Corporal  Youman  G.  Yeeks  of 
ITorth  Cedar  Point,  absolutely  alone,  attacked  a  machine-gun ,  killed 
one  member  of  the  crew  and  captured  the  five  others;  a  short  time 
lat^r  he  wis  killed  in  a  similar  attack.  Benjamin  R.  Smith  of  Ask, 
bleeding  from  two  wounds  received  in  an  onset  of  his  own  company,  .as 
killed  when  he  joined  an  Australian  platoon  for  another  battle.  Hun- 
dreds of  others,  whose  records  will  one  day  be  known,  showed  a  kindred 
spirit. 

PEACE  AT  LAST.  -  The  end  of  this  war  of  horrors,  in  November 
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1918,  left  tho  European  countries  with  "bare  storehouses,  empty  purses, 
enormous  debts,  destroyed  factories,  shell-plowed  fields,  wrecked 
homes,  ^nd  dissatisfied  and  saddened  hearts.  Many  thousand  helpless 

eoyle  starved  during  and  after  the  wax.  Many  thousand  more  ¥aould 
h..ve  died  but  for  hip  from  the  United  States.   Our  sodliers,  there- 
fore, returned  from  these  burdened  lands  with  great  relief  to  find 
peace  and  comfort  at  home.   They  came  back  in  triumph,  b  -t  they  came 
with  a  hope  that  our  country  may  be  spar«4  from  tho  blight  of  another 
war. 
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